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HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TURN  TABLE  FOR  TIN  PLATE 
(Patent  Pending) 


«  »  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 

For  turnins  tin  sheets  from  length-wise  to  cross¬ 
wise  or  visa  versa.  Can  be  applied  to  a  great 
many  other  duties  in  tin  printing  and  can  making 
factories  for  turning  sheets  from  one  position  to 
another  before  the  next  operation. 

Magnetic  Turning  Device  and  Adjustable  Oscil¬ 
lating  Side  Gauges  assure  accuracy  and  positive¬ 
ness  with  perfect  register. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Dryins  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Spot  Coating  Machines. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 
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necking-in  attachment  look-seamer  tlanger 


DOUBLE-SEAM  ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tishtly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee^  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


rom  COAST  to  COAST 
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NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42Ad  Street 


SAN  FRANCtSCO 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woshir>gton  Street 


155  Montgomery  Street 


J.  M.  PORTER 
District  Sales 
Manaftcr 
New  Orleans 


WITH  the  new  year 
offering  brighter 
prospects  for  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry,  it  will  pay 
every  Canner  to  carefully 
study  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  better  profits 
for  the  1933  pack.  And, 
whatever  your  problems  may  be.  Conti¬ 
nental  offers  every  facility  for  even  greater 
service  in  1933. 

Continental  pledges  to  the  Canning 
Industry  for  the  new  year,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  the  highest 
quality  cans;  closing  machines  for  every 
canning  need;  Research;  Merchandising, 
and  other  service  features  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  such  value  to  Canners.  Backing  this 
pledge  are  not  only  Continental’s  great  re¬ 
sources— its  39  plants  at  principal  distri¬ 
bution  points,  but  also  its  large  and  ex¬ 
perienced  organization  ready  to  serve  you. 
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R.  C.  WESTERMAN 
Asst.  District 
Sales  Manager 
New  Orleans 


B.W.  HOFFMAN 
Sales  Representa- 
tive.  New  Orleans 


IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 

A  Merchandising  Year? 

TfiERE  is  every  indication  that  Can¬ 
ners  this  year  will  give  their  sales, 
marketing  and  distribution  problems  more 
careful  consideration  than  ever  before. 
With  many  Canners  realizing  that  good, 
sound  merchandising  and  selling  plans 
will  make  the  1933  pack  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  recent  times  ...  it  looks  like  a 
“merchandising  year,” 

To  increase  the  sales  of  your  Brands, 
maintain  your  quality  standards  and  plan 
right  now  to  merchandise  them  intelli¬ 
gently  and  continuously.  Continental, 
through  its  Helpful  Service,  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  Canners  who  are 
anxious  to  increase  profits  through  timely 
merchandising  and  selling  plans. 


THE  TIME 

January  22nd  to  27th. 

THE  PLACE 

Chicago,  Illinois — Stevens  Hotel 


E.S.  ATKINSON 
Sales  Representa* 
tive.  New  Orleans 


THE  EVENT 

26th  Annual  Convention — National 
Canners  Association. 


C.  H.  HULBERT 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Houston, 
Texas 


A  carefully  prepared  program  covering  every 
branch  of  the  Industry  has  been  prepared. 
The  sessions  will  be  short,  but  of  vital  inter¬ 
est.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  have 
been  selected  with  utmost  care.  Nothing  has 
been  left  undone  to  make  this  a  practical 
and  profitable  Convention. 

As  usual,  members  of  the  Continental  sales 
organization  will  be  in  attendance  to  greet 
you  and  consult  with  you  on  any  canning 
problem. 


That  an  increasing  number  of 
Canners  throughout  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  are  turning  to 
Continental  is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
1  rendered  by  these  sales  representatives 
of  our  New  Orleans  District  Sales 
Office,  which  is  located  at  521  North 
,  Scott  Street.  Their  knowledge  and 
long  experience,  hacked  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  of  Continental,  en- 

Iable  them  to  be  of  real  assistance  to 
Canners  facing  production  or  mer¬ 
chandising  problems. 

Important,  too,  in  serving  Canners, 
is  the  new  Harvey  Plant,  a  model  of 
can-making  efficiency,  which  is  now  in 
operation.  Canners  in  these  States, 
anxious  to  pack  for  better  profits  in 
1933,  will  do  well  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  these  experienced  Coni 
tinental  men. 
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EDITORIALS 

That  “straw  vote”— in  the  hope  of  getting 

some  backbone  into  the  mass  of  canners  every¬ 
where;  to  awaken  them  to  a  realization  that  in 
1933  they  will  have  to  fight  for  their  existence,  we  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  issue  of  December  26th,  the  ideas  of  a 
contributor,  to  the  effect  that  “packed  for”  and  job¬ 
bers’  labels,  which  he  termed  unlawful,  and  they  are, 
be  discontinued.  That,  of  course,  can  be  done  only 
through  an  amendment  to  the  National  Pure  Food 
Law ;  but  having  gotten  the  McNary-Mapes  Law 
through,  it  was  hoped  this  original  clause  in  the  1906 
law  could  be  restored  and  made  effective.  It  is  slightly 
incorrect  to  say  that  it  was  an  original  clause  in  the 
law;  it  was  a  clause  in  the  original  draft  of  that  law, 
but  was  knocked  out  before  the  law  passed. 

In  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  canners  on  this 
■(luestion,  the  contributor  suggested  a  straw  vote,  made 
through  the  State  and  National  Canners  Associations, 
and  in  time  for  action  at  Chicago. 

The  responses  have  not  been  numerous,  nor  did  we 
expect  them  to  be.  The  vast  majority  of  canners,  we 
know,  would  like  to  see  that  done,  as  they  would  like 
to  see  proceedings  taken  against  the  Buyers’  Trust, 
but  they  find  selling  such  a  difficult  matter  now  that 
they  fear  resentment  from  the  buyers,  and  so  they 
remain  silent.  However,  we  have  had  some  replies, 
and  here  are  some  of  them,  all  well  worth  careful 
reading. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  December  27,  1932. 

Gentlemen : 

Just  noticed  the  article  in  this  week’s  Trade  about 
“Packed  By”  and  “Packed  For” — the  jobber’s  label  question 
being  discussed  once  more.  With  all  the  discussion  going  on 
about  this  subject,  it  is  about  time  something  is  done  about 
it,  otherwise,  resign  ourselves  to  our  known  fate  and  keep 
quiet  about  it. 

You  will  remember  the  article  that  was  published  by 
both  the  Trade  and  The  Canner  about  “Stability  in  the 
Canning  Business.”  This  latest  article  must  be  a  twin 
brother  for  it  gives  the  same  nail  another  whack. 

As  for  our  vote,  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  putting  the 
canner  on  his  own  merits  and  let  him  work  for  himself 
once  more.  Put  us  down  for  “Packer’s  Labels.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

LITTLESTOWN  CANNING  CO.,  INC. 

M.  B.  Wehler. 

♦  ♦  * 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  27,  1932. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

I  have  just  read  with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  your 
editorial  in  this  week’s  issue  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  private  labels  and  the  proposed  straw  vote  on  these  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


As  you  well  know,  I  have  been  attempting  for  several 
years  past  to  line  up  the  sentiment  of  Wisconsin  canners 
and  others  with  reference  to  this  same  subject.  Your 
statement,  “Had  Dr.  Wiley  been  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  strong  lobby  that  killed  that  provision  of  the 
law,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  need  for  most  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  since  that  time,”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true  and  very  much  to  the  point.  Just  as  long  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  canner  to  cover  up  his  low  grade  prod¬ 
ucts  under  some  other  body’s  label,  just  that  long  will 
there  be  a  temptation  to  pack  that  sort  of  merchandise. 
Desirable  quality  in  the  can  will  never  be  fully  realized 
until  we  have  an  identification  of  the  packer  on  every  label 
of  his  products  which  move  out  of  his  warehouse. 

To  me,  the  development  of  this  idea  through  canners’ 
association  meetings,  etc.,  looking  toward  eventual  legisla¬ 
tion  along  this  line  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  steps 
that  can  possibly  be  undertaken  for  the  general  good  of 
the  entire  canned  foods  industry. 

I  am  at  your  command  right  now  and  at  all  times  for 
anything  that  we  can  do  from  our  office  to  develop  this 
straw  vote  and  smoke  out  the  reaction  of  our  Wisconsin  * 
canners  at  least  on  this  important  subject. 

Time  is  short  and  I  would  like  to  see  something  of  this 
sort  made  ready  for  a  report  prior  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  Let’s  go  to  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  BURR,  Executive  Secretary, 
Wisconsin  Canners’  Association. 

*  m  * 

Valders,  Wis.,  December  27,  1932. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

Your  editorial  of  December  26th  relative  to  labeling  regu¬ 
lations  is  interesting  reading.  However,  in  our  estimation, 
a  straw  vote  on  the  subject  is  not  in  order  until  about  a 
dozen  of  “if’s,”  “and’s,”  “why’s”  and  “wherefore’s,”  etc., 
and  so  on,  are  first  thoroughly  discussed,  with  a  view  of 
finding  ways  and  means  whereby  the  packer’s  name  can 
appear  on  every  can,  without  causing  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
sension  on  part  of  the  jobbers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
packers. 

It  is  a  very  critical  proposition  to  handle  indeed.  This 
very  thing  has  been  a  subject  for  discussion  at  Conven¬ 
tions  years  and  years  ago.  Some  packers  went  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  paste  stickers  on  the  ends  of  the  cans  giving  the 
name  and  location  of  the  packer.  It  was  felt  that  such 
would  not  meet  with  much  objection  on  part  of  the  jobbers, 
but  evidently  it  did,  and  the  thing  was  discontinued. 

There  are  101  things  entering  into  this  problem.  How 
would  you  take  care  and  protect  the  jobber  who  has  spent 
barrels  of  money  and  time  in  establishing  their  private 
brands  throughout  the  country?  How  would  you  take  care 
of  the  packer-jobber  who  packs  only  part  of  the  products 
himself,  but  buys  the  rest  from  other  canners?  How  would 
you  take  care  of  the  large  canner  who  sells  not  only  the 
bulk  of  his  own  products  under  their  factory  brands,  bqt 
buys  a  big  percentage  from  other  canners? 

I  could  cite  dozens  of  problems  that  would  be  hard  tq 
solve  so  that  they  would  meet  general  approval. 

There  is  one  way  that  might  be  feasible,  and  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  plenty  of  objection  to  that.  This  plan 
would  be  to  have  can  markers  invented  that  would  stamp 
the  packer’s  name  on  the  end  of  the  cans. 
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The  greatest  and  most  desirable  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  would  be  that  a  national  law  be  enacted  that  all 
peas  (for  instance)  would  have  to  be  labeled  A,  B  or  C 
prade,  and  that  the  packer’s  name,  and  the  state  in  which 
they  are  packed,  would  have  to  appear  on  the  label.  That 
would  do  away  with  all  this  great  confusion  about  pea 
grades,  which  w'ould  put  the  housewife  in  a  position  where 
she  could  know  something  about  the  quality  that  she  could 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  can  that  she  is  buying; 
but  you  try  and  suggest  such  a  plan  once,  and  see  how 
quickly  you  would  be  murdered. 

Of  course  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  those  who  have  spent  a 
lot  of  money  and  have  established  a  trade  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  brands,  but  that  would  be  the  only  plan  whereby  mar¬ 
ket  stabilization  could  be  brought  about,  and,  of  course, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer.  It  would  also  be  a 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  individual  canners.  With  Gov¬ 
ernment  grading  laws  and  inspection,  we  could  then  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  Harry  Brown’s  grade  B  quality  would  have 
to  be  the  same  as  Jim  Dugan’s. 

How',  Mr.  Judge,  if  you  have  nerve  enough  to  suggest 
such  a  plan  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  I  glory  your  spunk, 
but  first  of  all  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  your  life  well 
insured. 

It  would  mean  that  no  canner  would  be  allowed  to  ship 
anv  unlabeled  peas  out  of  his  warehouse,  and  if  a  jobber 
would  be  caught  pulling  the  labels  off  and  putting  his  own 
on,  it  would  be  a  penitentiary  offense. 

How  quickly  such  a  law  w'ould  be  found  unconstitutional! 
However,  we  have  worse  laws  on  our  statute  books  today, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  bave  them  repealed. 

I  hope  I  have  furnished  you  some  material  for  thought; 
and  perhaps  you  can  offer  some  solution  in  your  next  issue. 
Happy  Mew  Year! 

Yours  very  truly, 

VALDERS  CANNING  CO. 

W.  F.  Christel. 

Mr.  Christel  voices  the  thoughts  that  will  rise  in 
most  canners’  minds,  and  have  arisen  every  time  the 
subject  has  been  approached.  These  are.  in  fact,  the 
very  reasons  why  “packed  for’’  and  “jobbers’  ”  labels 
should  not  be  allowed.  Why  should  the  jobber  get 
the  reputation,  the  good  will  value,  out  of  the  goods 
you  pack,  and  you  get  nothing?  Canners  who  sed 
their  output  for  jobbers’  labels — and  there  are  manv 
of  them  and  among  them  some  of  the  largest  canners 
in  the  business — do  not  like  the  expression  but  it  re¬ 
mains,  nevertheless,  true;  they  are  not  canners,  they 
are  merely  factory  or  production  managers  for  the 
jobbers.  They  sell  their  birthrights  for  the  price  of 
the  market  quotation!  Most  men  labor  and  striye  to 
build  good  will,  that  their  business  may  increase  from 
its  own  momentum,  as  the  reward  of  good  work  well 
done;  but  not  the  packer  for  jobbers’  label. 

The  first  shock  of  haying  to  label  goods;  “Packed 
by  the  Valders  Canning  Company,  Valders,  Wis.,  for 
the  Jones  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,”  or  “for  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company,”  would  be  a  seyere  one,  but  it 
would  be  only  the  first  shock.  And  when  it  passed  the 
jobbers  would  feel  that  they  were  better  off  than  eyer. 
There  would  be  some  little  trouble  in  the  assorting  of 
labels,  where  buyers  draw  from  numerous  canners; 
but  the  canner  would  ultimate  benefit  from  that,  be¬ 
cause  soon  the  buyer  would  take  all  his  needs  if  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  one  canner;  he  would  stop  shopping 
about,  and  the  jobber  would  begin  to  really  help  build 
the  canner  whose  goods  he  liked,  and  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  change  on  a  cent’s  difference  in  price  per 


dozen.  In  turn  the  jobber  would  feel  the  benefit  in 
increased  demand  for  that  certain  canners’  goods,  for 
housewiyes  note  these  things  carefully,  and  they  know 
today,  that  the  goods  are  not  packed  by  the  jobber  or 
retailer  that  sells  them,  and  there  is  a  lurking  sus¬ 
picion  in  their  minds  on  account  of  that  uncertainty. 

It  is  just  the  first  plunge  that  is  dreaded.  But  the 
great  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  right,  and  a  thing 
that  is  right  will  ultimately  preyail,  despite  all  oppo¬ 
sition. 

As  to  Mr.  Cristel’s  fearsome  proposition ;  the  proper 
grade  on  the  label,  together  with  the  rightful  fathering 
of  the  goods,  they  go  hand  in  hand  and  we  see  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  in  that  suggestion.  More  than  that 
we  are  not  afraid  to  predict  that  both  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  in  effect  on  the  labels  within  three  years. 
Old  Man  Depression  has  giyen  eyery  form  of  dis¬ 
honesty  such  a  licking  that  any  of  the  old  dishonesties 
that  manage  to  hang  on  will  be  rare  birds  by  1936. 
Things  moye  rapidly  in  these  days. 

Don’t  forget  this  moye  against  jobbers’  labels,  and 
in  fayor  of  the  name  of  the  canner  on  eyery  can,  is 
not  nev/.  At  the  1911  Annual  Conyention.  held  in 
Milwaukee,  then  President  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  L.  A. 
Sears,  said  in  his  annual  address; 

“National  leprislation  has  taken  some  attention  during 
the  last  year.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  urged:  an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  law  requir¬ 
ing  the  net  weight  of  the  cans,  and  another  amendment  to 
the  same  bill  (which  has  been  made  a  Senate  bill  since 
its  introduction)  is  that  the  law  requires  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  to  be  on  every  package  of  food  product. 
This  joint  measure  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  yc'iir  Association  until 
some  other  action  is  taken  by  this  body.  I  think  the  put¬ 
ting  of  the  name  on  the  cans  or  packages  of  food  products 
comrlies  with  the  very  latest  ethical  rule  that  the  consumer 
should  know  who  makes  what  he  eats.  In  other  words, 
whose  kitchen  is  it  coming  out  of.”  (Applause.) 

And  in  our  Conyention  Issue  of  that  year,  under 
date  of  February  24th.  1911  (the  Conyention  was 
held  February  6th  to  11th),  we  said  in  the  introductory 
to  the  full  report; 

“The  passage  of  the  resolution  to  endorse  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Pure  Food  Law  with  resnect  to  the  packer’s 
name  on  the  label  of  every  can  produced,  in  connection 
with  the  net  weight  requirement,  also  an  amendment  to 
this  same  law,  is  the  best  piece  of  work  the  industry  has 
done  since  the  first  Convention  was  assembled  thirty  years 
ago.  The  greatest  jobbers  of  the  countrv  were  on  hand  to 
oppose  this,  and  they  stood  as  a  solid  body  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  just  requirement  of  the  canners;  but  in  the 
face  of  this,  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  kind  of  opposition 
during  many  and  long  hours  in  executive  session,  closeted 
with  the  jobbers  and  brokers,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  stood  for  their  rights 
and  obtained  them.  If  the  Milwaukee  Convention  had  done 
nothing  else  but  this  it  would  be  entitled  to  lasting  fame 
in  the  canning  industrv.  and  the  members  of  that  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  everv  canner  in 
the  business.  No  soldiers  in  historv  ever  stood  more  vali¬ 
antly  in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire,  than  did  the  seven 
brave  men,  composing  the  Executive  Committee,  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  their  position.  When  they  won.  the 
industry  won  a  great  victory,  for  now  that  the  ice  has  been 
broken,  the  step  made,  there  will  be  no  rest  until  Congress 
does  pass  the  law.” 

Now  it  is  up  again,  after  22  years,  and  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  again. 
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TWO  NEW  MACHINES 

For  CORN  CANNERS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain  corn 

Here  is  the  machine  you  have  been  waiting  for.  It  is  a  new 
double  rotary  head  corn  cutter  that  will  cut  either  whole  grain 
corn,  cut  kernel  corn,  or  the  finest  cream  style  corn  you  ever  saw. 

In  making  cream  style  corn  this  new  cutter  scrapes  the  cobs  so 
thoroughly  that  your  yield  in  cans  per  ton  is  increased  10  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent. 

Think  what  this  means.  At  least  $3.00  more  value  in  canned  corn 
per  ton  of  raw  product.  Its  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour  there¬ 
fore,  will  increase  your  revenue  $6.00  per  hour  or  $60.00  per  day 
per  machine.  Can  you  olford  not  to  investigate  it? 

Perhaps  more  important  even  than  this  remarkable  earning  is  the 
fact  that  through  its  absolutely  uniform  cutting  it  will  produce 
for  you  the  finest  cream  style  corn  you  ever  packed. 

Many  canners  are  planning  to  install  new  Universal  Corn  Cutters 
so  that  they  can  pack  either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn  at 
will  over  the  same  line  of  machinery. 

This  new  machine  cuts  splendid  whole  grain  corn  and  the  finest 
cream  style  ever  produced. 

Send  for  full  information. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  HIGH  PRESSURE 
CORN  WASHER 

A  brand  new  high  pressure  cleaning  system  for  canneries. 

If  you  are  packing  whole  grain  corn  you  have  always  realized  that 
while  rotary  washers  were  splendid  for  corn  that  was  going  into 
the  cream  style  pack,  they  were  not  ideal  for  corn  to  be  canned 
whole  grain  style.  Bruising  must  be  absolutely  eliminated  in 
whole  gram  corn  to  avoid  undue  waste. 

Here  is  good  news  for  you.  Not  only  does  the  High  Pressure 
Washer  eliminate  every  bit  of  bruising  but  it  actually  does  a  much 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  than  can  possibly  be  done  in  any 
low  pressure  washer,  rotary  or  otherwise. 

Every  corn  canner  needs  this  washer.  It  will  help  you  pack  the 
cleanest,  nicest  corn  you  ever  canned. 

Install  this  High  Pressure  Washer  complete  with  its  pump  which 
supplies  water  at  tremendous  pressure,  350  to  400  lbs.  '1  hen  you 
can  pipe  your  plant  for  high  pressure  cleaning  ol  floors,  equip¬ 
ment  etc.,  at  very  small  additional  expense.  Ihe  saving  in  water 
and  labor  will  soon  pay  for  the  complete  system. 

You  will  use  only  one-third  as  much  water  and  about  one-tenth  the 
labor  now  required  for  cleaning  at  the  end  of  each  run. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 


OTHER  NEW  SPRAGUE-SELLS  MACHINES 


Hi-Speed  Filler 

High  Pressure  Cleaning  System 
Motor  Driven  Super  Husker 
Twin  Reel  Grader 

Combination  Washer  -  Sorter 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 
Olney  Duo  Washer 
Peerless  Juice  Filler 
Peerless  Giant  Washer 
Scalder  for  Tomatoes 


Send  for  supplement  to  catalog  S-lOO  covering  all  new  machines  tn  our  line 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
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How  Canners  May  Use  The  OfFicial 
Grades  On  Their  Labels  ] 

Before  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  Tri-State  Packers'  Assn., 


The  title  of  this  paper  was  assigned  me  by  your 
good  secretary  and  the  choice  of  the  words  is  his. 
Before  I  answer  the  question  implied  in  this  title 
let  me  congratulate  this  body  on  being  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject.  I  suppose  most  of  you  realize 
that  our  authority  to  inspect  and  certify  your  products 
exists  because  some  of  you  wanted  us  to  have  such 
authority.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  idea  found  its  first 
advocates  in  your  territory,  and  when  our  grading 
service  was  set  up  you  were  the  first  to  use  it.  It  was 
one  of  your  tomato  canners  who  first  sent  us  a  label 
bearing  the  conspicuous  announcement  “GRADE  ‘B’ 
(EXTRA  STANDARD) ,”  and  it  is  a  canner  in  the  Tri¬ 
state  territory  who  has  been  first  to  provide  himself 
with  a  U.  S.  Grade  A  label.  Your  use  of  our  service 
has  been  much  more  extensive  this  year  than  last  and 
so  we  may  say  that  this  infant  project  is  receiving  most 
excellent  treatment  here  in  the  midst  of  its  friends. 

We  wonder  whether  the  stimulus  which  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  and  will  receive  from  you  will  soon  expand  this 
infant  project  into  a  vigorous  agency  of  reform  and 
advancement  in  the  marketing  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  will  affect  your  industry  from  coast 
to  coast.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  is  far  more  than 
a  remote  possibility. 

And  now  let  us  consider  specifically  the  use  of  the 
official  grade  on  the  label. 

Underlying  this  question  is  the  broader  question  of 
what  constitutes  misbranding  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Of  course  the  only  reason  for  limiting  the 
use  of  the  letters  “U.  S.”  in  connection  with  a  grade 
statement  on  a  can  of  vegetables  is  the  danger  that  the 
courts  might  hold  that  the  product  was  misbranded 
under  the  law.  The  Department  holds  that  if  goods 
are  to  be  branded  U.  S.  Grade  A,  or  B,  or  C,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Department  has 
specific  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
can  so  labeled.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Department  has 
such  specific  information  then  the  label  is  all  right. 
How,  then,  can  the  Department  obtain  such  knowledge  ? 
Only  by  an  inspection  which  includes  everything  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  to  or  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  quality  of  the  entire  lot  under  a  given  code 
mark.  This  includes  the  quality  of  the  raw  material, 
the  organization  and  sanitation  of  the  plant,  the  pro¬ 
cessing  to  which  the  goods  are  subjected,  followed  up 
by  a  final  thorough  sampling  and  inspection  after  the 
cans  have  cooled.  This  implies  also  that  the  inspector 
must  know  that  all  of  the  goods  packed  under  a  given 


By  Wells  A.  Sherman 

Specialist  in  Charge  Fruit  and  Vegetale  Division 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

code  mark  were  substantially  identical  as  to  raw  prod¬ 
uct  and  subsequent  treatment,  so  that  a  random  samp¬ 
ling  will  in  fact  be  thoroughly  representative  of  the  lot 
with  no  serious  chance  of  error.  Given  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Department  not  only  approves  the  use  of  the 
term  U.  S.  Grade  A,  B,  or  C  on  the  label,  but  will  not 
consider  the  product  misbranded  if  it  contains  in  addi¬ 
tion  such  a  statement  as  this:  “These  beans  were 
packed  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  this  grade  officially  certi¬ 
fied.”  You  will  see  that  truthfulness  is  the  sole  test  in 
this  matter.  The  label  may  be  as  specific  and  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  the  facts  warrant  but  it  must  not  go 
beyond  the  facts,  either  by  direct  statement  or  by 
implication. 

Such  continuous  inspection,  which  might  almost  be 
termed  a  supervision  of  the  operation,  is  of  course  more 
expensive  than  the  grading  of  commercial  lots  by  ran¬ 
dom  sampling.  Just  how  expensive  it  will  be  must  be 
determined  in  each  particular  case  by  the  volume  of 
goods  turned  out  and  the  continuity  of  the  operation. 
A  large  plant,  or  two  or  more  plants  so  located  that  one 
inspector  can  give  them  adequate  attention,  will  find 
this  inspection  less  expensive  per  thousand  cases  than 
will  a  plant  of  smaller  capacity  running  irregularly  or 
using  raw  products  which  require  unusual  care  in  their 
preparation. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  the  Department 
is  interested  only,  or  interested  primarily,  in  the  use 
of  the  letters  “U.  S.”  in  connection  with  the  grade  state¬ 
ment  on  canned  vegetables  or  fruits.  We  believe  that 
the  grade  statement  itself  is  the  supremely  important 
thing,  and  we  believe  that  the  canners  or  distributors 
can  so  assure  themselves  as  to  the  grade  of  their  goods 
that  they  can  use  the  plain  statements  Grade  A 
(Fancy),  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard)  or  Grade  C  (Stan¬ 
dard)  on  their  labels,  assuming  full  legal  responsibility 
for  the  correctness  of  this  labeling  with  practically  no 
risk  whatsoever,  and  at  little  expense. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Federal  inspector  be  in  a 
plant  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  product  under  a 
given  code  mark.  You  know  full  well  that  the  canner 
can  secure  this  for  himself  or  for  the  distributor  whose 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  .  MARYLAND 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


PEAS 

TOMATO 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

Also — Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ANNOUNCING 

Change  In  Selling 
Arrangement. 

The  selling  agreement  by  which  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation  has  acted  as  the  exclusive  agent  for 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company’s  products,  expired  in 
December  (1932).  From  now  on  the  Langsenkamp 
Company  will  sell  direct  to  the  trade,  but  a  non¬ 
exclusive  agreement  has  been  made  with  Sprague- 
Sells  permitting  them  to  handle  F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
Company’s  equipment.  Anderson-Barngrover  will 
continue  to  represent  us  exclusively  on  the  west  coast. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  renew  direct  contacts  with 
users  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment.  We  believe  direct 
contact  will  enable  us  to  enter  more  intimately  into 
our  customers’  plant  and  production  problems,  and 
with  our  engineering  facilities  and  experience,  data, 
render  a  better  service.  This  is  said  with  the  warm¬ 
est  praise  for  the  co-operation  of  our  former  selling 
connection. 

To  our  old  customers,  we  say  Welcome;  and  also 
Welcome  to  those  who  may  be  new  in  the  industry. 
We  invite  inquiry  concerning  your  needs. 

An  interesting  booklet  “Reducing  Costs  to  Make 
Profits”  will  soon  be  ready.  Write  for  your  copy. 
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labels  will  be  used  on  the  goods.  The  canner  can  know 
as  well  as  the  inspector  when  the  quality  of  the  raw 
product  changes  or  when  anything  goes  wrong  with 
the  processing,  and  can  and  should  change  his  code 
mark  instantly,  so  the  questionable  goods  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  previously  uniform  running  lot. 

If  the  canner  submits  a  uniform  lot  of  sampling  we 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  rest  with  complete 
security  upon  the  result  of  our  sample  inspection  as  a 
guide  to  his  labeling.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
must  be  such  coordination  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  the  operations  of  one  branch  shall  not  get  a 
citizen  into  trouble  with  another  branch.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  handling  a  raw  product  of  fairly  uniform 
quality  through  a  well  organized  factory  with  standard 
equipment,  and  if  his  help  is  properly  instructed  and 
supervised,  he  can  know  that  his  run  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  conditions  will  be  substantially  uni¬ 
form  as  to  grade.  The  conscientious  man  will  know 
when  any  of  these  conditions  change  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  continued  use  of  the  same  code  mark  might 
be  unfair  to  the  inspector,  buyer,  or  consumer. 

This  work  is  all  so  new  that  none  of  us  can  predict 
with  certainty  just  what  direction  it  will  take.  It  may 
be  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  secure  complete  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  leading  up  to  the  use  of  the  term  U.  S. 
Grade  A,  B,  or  C,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
such  inspection ;  but  in  view  of  the  added  cost  of  such 
complete  inspection  I  personally  hope  that  this  will  not 
be  found  necessary,  and  I  am  personally  persuaded  that 
the  honest  packer  or  distributor  who  puts  out  a  uni¬ 
form  run  of  goods  under  a  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard) 
label  will  find  that  this  declaration  of  quality  answers 
every  demand  of  the  consumer  and  furnishes  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  upon  which  to  merchandise  the  goods  on 
their  merits. 

For  the  grading  of  samples  which  would  justify  a 
canner  in  so  labeling  the  lots  which  he  knew  to  be  even 
running,  definite  and  stated  fees  are  charged  and  these 
are  not  excessive.  The  continuous  inspection  which  is 
prerequisite  to  the  use  of  the  letters  “U.  S.”  will  almost 
certainly  be  more  expensive,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
for  the  canner  or  anyone  else  to  determine  in  advance 
just  what  it  will  cost. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  that  under  normal  running 
conditions  with  an  output  of  a  certain  number  of  thou¬ 
sand  cases  per  week  such  continuous  inspection  will 
average  down  to  a  reasonable  cost  per  carload  of  goods ; 
but  of  course  if  bad  weather  delays  harvesting,  reduces 
the  output  per  day,  and  perhaps  throws  a  considerable 
part  of  the  product  for  several  days  into  a  lower  grade 
on  which  the  canner  does  not  care  to  use  the  initials 
“U.  S.,”  the  average  cost  of  the  inspection  on  the  goods 
which  he  does  so  label  will  be  very  much  increased. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  inspector  must  be  paid 
rain  or  shine.  This  will  all  be  figured  in  the  cost. 

Continuous  inspection  of  this  sort  cannot  very  well 
be  withdrawn  from  a  plant  for  a  day  or  two,  then  re¬ 
established  for  a  day  or  two,  as  the  canner  may  happen 
to  wish.  The  arrangement  must  almost  of  necessity 
involve  the  continuous  presence  of  the  inspector  dur¬ 


ing  the  period  of  operation  within  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  initials  “U.  S.”  will  be  used  upon  any  of  the 
output.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  exact  costs,  coupled 
with  the  reasonable  probability  that  the  costs  will  be 
greater  than  for  ordinary  inspections,  which  prompts 
me  to  believe  that  the  industry  will  feel  its  way  some¬ 
what  slowly  in  the  use  of  a  U.  S.  Grade  label. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  furthermore,  that  any  advance 
movement  of  this  sort  will  be  sharply  criticized,  and 
perhaps  vigorously  opposed,  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  industry.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  it  will  be 
nothing  new  in  the  experience  of  this  Department.  In 
every  great  industry  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
manufacturers  or  dealers  whose  present  position  is  one 
of  great  infiuence  or  strategic  advantage.  These  natu¬ 
rally  look  askance  at  any  proposed  change,  particularly 
if  they  can  foresee  as  a  result  of  that  change  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  competitive  position  of  others  who 
are  less  well  financed  than  themselves.  In  short,  no 
man  and  no  group  of  men  in  any  industry  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  welcome  any  change  or  advance  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  industry  which  reduces  their  prestige  or 
infiuence. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  nation-wide  mar¬ 
ket  news  and  inspection  services  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
tended  to  put  the  big  dealer  and  the  little  dealer  more 
nearly  on  an  equality  than  they  were  before  this  work 
began.  The  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  who 
were  in  the  best  position  to  secure  market  information 
from  many  sources  through  their  own  organizations 
were  in  many  cases  very  reluctant  to  have  smaller 
shippers  and  receivers  provided  with  complete  and 
accurate  information  by  the  government.  The  country 
buyer  was  not  well  pleased  to  find  the  farmer  fortified 
with  a  report  of  shipments,  arrivals,  and  prices  when 
the  buyer  arrived  to  negotiate  for  his  crop. 

Our  grading  work  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
encountered  the  same  sort  of  opposition.  Certain  ship¬ 
pers  had  succeeded  in  convincing  many  buyers  that 
theirs  w’ere  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  of 
certain  varieties  or  from  certain  districts.  They  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  developing  this  dealer 
preference  for  their  goods.  Some  have  gone  further 
and  have  developed  a  consumer  preference  which  they 
regard  as  valuable.  These  people  quickly  saw  that  a 
system  of  Federal  grades  and  grading  followed  by  the 
issuance  of  certificates  which  showed  the  U.  S.  grade 
of  the  product  would  tend  to  put  the  smaller  shipper  or 
organization  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  them  in 
the  markets  where  these  smaller  shippers  were  un¬ 
known  to  a  majority  of  the  buyers.  In  short,  prac¬ 
tically  all  governmental  activities  in  the  field  of  market 
information,  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection 
have  a  certain  leveling  influence  as  among  those  who 
have  goods  of  identical  quality  for  sale.  Frankly,  we 
think  that  this  is  as  it  should  be  and  that  any  differ¬ 
ences  in  price  which  the  sellers  of  identical  goods  may 
receive  should  be  based  upon  other  considerations  and 
not  upon  any  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  goods  bought  and  sold. 
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We  know  from  the  character  and  tone  of  some  of  the 
numerous  inquiries  which  are  reaching  our  office  con¬ 
cerning  the  declaration  of  t\ie  U.  S.  grade  on  the  labels 
of  canned  goods  that  this  reform  will  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  some  very 
active  opposition  must  be  expected. 

But  if  the  canners  who  wish  to  tell  the  consumers 
exactly  what  is  in  the  can  by  means  of  informative 
labeling  are  determined  to  put  such  labels  on  their 
cans,  we  are  confident  that  dealers  will  be  found  who 
are  willing  to  handle  these  goods,  and  we  are  also  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  very  soon  excite  a  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  dealer, 
however  infiuential  his  position,  to  refuse  to  handle 
them. 

After  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  group  of  deal¬ 
ers  have  any  vested  right  in  these  goods  which  either 
the  canner  or  the  consumer  is  bound  to  respect.  Mid¬ 
dlemen  of  all  classes  exist  because  of  the  services  they 
can  render  to  producer  or  consumer,  or  both,  or  because 
they  perform  some  necessary  function  in  establishing 
a  flow  of  goods  from  the  factory  to  the  home.  That 
this  flow  will  be  made  easier,  more  constant,  and  of 
larger  volume  as  a  consequence  of  completely  informa¬ 
tive  labeling,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt.  With 
the  process  of  marketing  simplified  some  dealers  may 
feel  that  their  expert  services  will  be  less  necessary. 
They  will  therefore  oppose  the  whole  movement,  as 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  for  it  is  the  right  of 
any  business  man  to  maintain  a  privileged  position  as 
long  as  he  can  by  every  honorable  and  legal  means. 
The  attitude  of  the  Department  in  this  matter  is  not 
one  of  antagonism,  but  we  feel  that  the  industry  may 
as  well  face  the  facts  frankly  as  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

If  any  of  you  who  wish  to  put  the  grade  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  label  find  that  those  through  whom  or  to 
whom  you  have  been  accustomed  to  sell,  are  reluctant 
to  have  you  do  this,  you  must  use  your  own  judgment 
as  to  the  validity  of  their  objections,  and  as  to  how  far 
it  is  safe  or  wise  or  necessary  for  you  to  go  in  over¬ 
coming  or  ignoring  their  opposition.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether,  if  you  yield  to  their  opposition,  some 
competitor  who  does  not  yield  to  it  will  push  past  this 
obstacle  and  secure  for  himself  that  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence  of  which  you  want  your  share.  You  must  decide 
whether  you  can  afford  to  let  your  competitor  pioneer 
this  field,  resting  confident  in  your  ability  to  overtake 
him  and  appropriate  your  share  of  it  if  it  proves 
profitable. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  proverb  of  the  early 
bird  may  well  prove  applicable  in  this  case,  but  it  is  not 
our  business  to  prophesy  nor  to  proselyte  nor  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  any  pressure  nor  spend  any  public 
money  for  pure  propaganda.  We  are  in  business  to  do 
what  Congress  has  authorized  us  to  do  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industry,  particularly  in  this  case  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  We  are  very  sure  that  the 
canners  are  not  likely  to  go  extensively  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  retailing  their  own  products  to  the  housewife. 
Therefore  intermediaries  will  continue  to  have  their 
place  no  matter  how  completely  the  label  discloses  the 
quality.  We  believe  also  that  these  intermediaries  are 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BAl-TlMORE,MD. 


The  NEW  TOWNSEND  i$  the  Right 

Answer  To  Your 
Cutting  Problems! 

Greatest  capacity — best  quality  of 
output — k>west  cost. 

Send  us  your  enquiry  before  the 
Sales  Tax  Bill  is  passed. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  as 
immediately 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 
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entitled  to  handle  goods  of  known  quality,  with  state¬ 
ments  on  the  labels  for  which  the  producers  or  dis¬ 
tributors  assume  full  responsibility,  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  as  soon  as  the  novelty  has  worn  off  and  the 
timidity  and  reluctance  with  which  conservative  minds 
always  greet  an  innovation  of  this  kind,  the  dealers 
themselves  will  be  found  protesting  with  one  voice 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  be  willing  to 
go  back  to  the  old  methods. 

jit 


CANADIAN  CANNED  SALMON  TO  BE  MARKED 
SO  AS  TO  SHOW  THE  SPECIES 


AS  a  result  of  a  recent  order-in-council  passed  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  salmon  canned  in 
i  Canada  will  in  the  future  be  so  marked  as  to 
show  the  species,  according  to  information  received 
through  the  Department  of  State  from  American 
Vice-Consul  Nelson  P.  Meeks  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  order  provides  that  the  following  markings  be 
inscribed  on  both  ends  of  the  can : 

“S”  for  sockeye. 

“P”  for  pinks. 

“C”  for  cohoes. 

“K”  for  chums. 

“T”  for  springs. 

“B”  for  bluebacks. 

“H”  for  steelheads. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  regulation  is  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  sale  of  Canadian  salmon  abroad  under 
false  or  misleading  labels.  Salmon  sold  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  bears  a  printed  label  showing  the  species, 
while  salmon  shipped  to  export  markets  is  usually 
labeled  in  the  country  of  its  ultimate  consumption. 

DEATH  OF  PHILIP  LARMON  \ 


Philip  LARMON,  long  associated  with  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  and  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  Monday, 
December  26th.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  the 
following  Wednesday. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Larmon  served  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee,  and  he  had  also  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  an  able 
business  man  of  wide  experience,  holding  positions  of 
great  responsibility.  In  his  activities  both  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  field  and  in  Association  work,  he  acquired  a 
legion  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  highest 
personal  esteem. 

.5* 

;  |QUR  SYMPATHIES 

David  ALLA^  burr,  eight  year  old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs,- Alfen  R.  Burr  of  Waunakee,  Wis.,  died 
December  ^st  at  the  Madison  General  Hospital 
after  a  shortr-ffiness.  His  parents  and  a  younger 
brother,  “Jimmy,”  and  also  a  wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  remain  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Burr  is  Secretary  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Waunakee  Canning  Company  and  a  brother 
of  H.  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners’  Association - 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  into  the  United  States 
during  November,  and  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1932,  compared  with  imports  for  the  same 
periods  of  1931.  The  tables  have  been  compiled  in  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  from  figures  released  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 


November,  1931 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  9,337,672  $302,730 

Others  .  3,000  142 


Total  .  9,340,672  $302,892 

November,  1932 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  . 9,694,453  $316,173 

Others  .  8,289  276 


Total  .  9,702,742  $316,449 

First  11  months,  1931 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  72,273,534  $2,480,390 

Others  .  18,382  738 


Total  .  72,291,916  $2,481,128 

First  11  months,  1932 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  76,337,381  $2,483,652 

Others  .  9,053,910  239  852 


Total  .  85,391,291  $2,723,504 

TOMATO  PASTE 

November,  1931 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  931,587  $59,922 

Others  .  . 

Total  .  931,587  $59,922 

November,  1932 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  724,051  $42,295 

Others  .  . 


Total  .  724,051  $42,295 

First  11  months,  1931 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  12,062,050  $956  560 

Others  .  25,195  1,033 


Total  .  12,087,245  $957,593 

First  11  months,  1932 
Pounds  Value 

Italy  .  9,600,243  $664,197 

Others  .  9,174  397 


Total  .  9,609,417  $664,594 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  past  three  years  have  witnessed  a  serious  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  constructive  sales  work  to  the  retail 
grocer.  Even  when  it  has  been  continued  by  well 
financed  firms,  salaries  have  been  cut  to  the  bone  in 
most  instances.  Retail  sales  work  is  conducted  in 
cycles,  however,  just  as  all  human  activities  are.  Little 
retail  selling  today  calls  for  a  decided  increase  in  this 
endeavor  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  may  not  be  just  around 
the  corner  but  it’s  on  it’s  way ! 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
the  office  of  a  leading  food  broker  at  a  time  he  was 
being  visited  by  the  national  sales  manager  of  a  firm 
employing  about  seventy-five  men  doing  retail  work 
practically  the  year  round.  The  burden  of  his  message 
was,  “This  sales  work  is  all  development  work,  many 
orders  are  never  filled,  many  more  than  usual  will  not 
be  filled  or  delivered  this  year  because  of  conditions. 

I  want  you  to  cut  salaries  right  and  left,  sales  expense 
for  resale  work  in  the  jobber’s  behalf  must  be  re¬ 
duced.” 

Last  week  I  happened  to  meet  this  same  sales  man¬ 
ger  in  the  same  office  in  which  I  met  him  a  year  ago. 
He  told  me  40  per  cent  of  his  retail  orders  taken  in  the 
spring  and  fall  for  future  delivery  were  undelivered. 
He  looked  over  a  dozen  applications  for  positions  as 
retail  salesmen  on  his  line  and  rejected  all  but  one. 
He  said  the  rest  did  not  give  promise  of  being  from 
salesmen  of  the  calibre  he  must  have  to  make  his  sales 
work  profitable.  The  burden  of*  his  conversation  this 
time  was,  “Hire  men  of  the  type  whose  call  will  be 
remembered  for  at  least  six  months  by  the  retail  gro¬ 
cer  even  if  no  order  is  secured.  Don’t  be  cheap !  Pay 
fifty  dollars  a  week  to  a  fifty  dollar  a  week  salesman. 
You  will  get  better  results,  by  far,  if  you  will  do  this 
than  you  will  if  you  hire  two  men  at  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  salary  for  each  of  them.” 

Steady  readers  of  this  column  will  recall  I  have 
written  more  than  once  regarding  the  canners  who 
want  a  lot  of  constructive  work  done  toward  rebuilding 
lost  sales  volume,  and  regaining  lost  prestige,  but  who 
still  want  to  pay  only  what  an  ordinary  salesman  can 
still  command  in  the  way  of  salary  or  wages.  I  tell 
you  gentlemen,  it  can’t  be  done!  You  need  not  take 


my  word  for  it,  read  again  the  remarks  of  the  sales- 
manager  whom  I  have  quoted.  Only  a  short  year 
elapsed  between  the  time  he  was  all  for  cutting  salaries 
and  that  day  on  which  he  was  looking  for  only  the  best 
in  the  way  of  retail  salesmen. 

As  to  deciding  whether  or  not  retail  sales  work 
should  be  done  for  your  distributors  in  1933,  each  can¬ 
ner  must  be  his  own  judge  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  can  hear  some  argue  at  once  that  their  business  is 
too  small,  that  they  pack  only  one  line  and  can  not 
afford  to  do  retail  sales  work,  that  even  the  largest 
canners  in  the  country  are  not  only  doing  little  if  any 
retail  sales  work  but  that  they  have  even  drastically 
cut  their  jobbing  sales  forces  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
sales  overhead  and  increase  the  possibilities  of  making 
a  profit. 

In  answer  I  can  only  point  out  that  if  one  wishes  to 
make  his  business  outstanding,  retail  sales  work  on  it 
with  distributors’  men  will  do  more  than  anything  I 
know  of  to  place  the  article  or  line  on  a  pedestal  un¬ 
occupied  by  others,  especially  if  few  competitors  are 
taking  the  pains  of  and  going  to  the  expense  for  retail 
sales  work. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  a  few  canners  of  tomato 
juice.  Today  the  world  and  his  brother  are  each  pack¬ 
ing  tomato  juice  and  many  and  varied  are  the  adver¬ 
tising  claims  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  each  brand 
appearing  on  the  market.  If  you  are  a  tomato  juice 
packer,  think  seriously  for  a  moment  of  how  much 
your  sales  might  increase  if  you  had  a  salesman  cover¬ 
ing  only  two  or  three  states,  selling  nothing  but  your 
tomato  juice. 

One  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of  the  times 
through  which  we  are  passing  is  the  changed  attitude 
of  some  good  men  toward  the  various  aspects  of  their 
job. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  jobbing  salesman  was  a  jobbing 
salesman.  He  did  not  call  on  retail  trade,  being  above 
such  petty  efforts  at  salesmanship.  Let  this  work  be 
given  to  the  beginners  in  selling,  was  the  motto  of 
many.  Today,  honest  work  of  any  sort  is  too  scarce 
for  any  salesman  to  be  choosey  for  long  concerning 
the  class  of  trade  he  will  and  will  not  call  on. 
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If  you  want  to  try  out  this  idea  of  retail  sales  work 
in  only  a  small  way  until  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
as  to  its  effect  on  your  sales,  hire  a  good  man  with  the 
understanding  he  is  to  cover  all  classes  of  trade  in  a 
given  territory.  Let  him  feel  as  he  rightfully  may, 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  call  on  and  take  care  of  his 
jobbers,  but  get  the  idea  over  to  him  right  at  the  start 
that  the  way  in  which  he  can  most  quickly  increase  the 
purchases  of  his  jobbers  is  by  helping  them  sell  the 
leading  retailers  in  their  territory.  Point  out  too,  that 
leading  retailers  are  most  promptly  sold  a  line  in  vol¬ 
ume  if  shown  how  they  in  turn  can  dispose  of  it  at  a 
profit  and  without  having  it  hang  around  the  stock- 
room  until  shop  worn  and  an  eyesore. 

This  sales  help  to  retailers  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  Saturday  sales  and  demonstrations.  You 
see  salesmen  for  some  of  the  larget  cracker  houses  in 
the  country  busy  each  Saturday  sampling  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  visit  the  retail  stores  where  they  are  con¬ 
ducting  their  retail  sales  demonstrations.  Salesmen 
for  the  canned  milk  packers  make  fudge  in  their  homes 
and  serve  it  Saturdays  to  curious  housewives  who  have 
not  learned  how  delicious  fudge  can  be  when  made  from 
evaporated  milk.  Certainly  no  canned  foods  salesman 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  such  leadership. 

Here  then  you  have  a  suggestion  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  development  of  profitable  sales  in  your  line  this 
year.  And  you  have  the  best  kind  of  advice  as  to  the 
salary  type  of  salesman  to  employ. 

Hire  a  good  man,  pay  enough  so  that  you  may  be 
assured  of  this.  Train  him  of  course  in  the  quality 
aspects  of  your  offerings. 

Let  his  time  of  training  be  long  enough  too  so  that 
he  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  your  house  and  com¬ 
pany  policies.  Let  him  be  a  true  representative  of 
your  house. 

Select  for  the  start  of  his  operations  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  territory.  Only  two  or  three  states 
at  the  most,  provided  you  have  a  reasonable  number 
of  distributors  in  them.  Then  acquaint  your  customers 
with  the  sales  plan  you  have  formulated  for  1933,  se¬ 
cure  their  promises  of  co-operatoin.  Assure  them 
your  representative  will  be  willing  to  hold  store  sales 
and  demonstrations  on  Saturdays  if  they  will  help  him 
get  the  locations  and  move  to  each  any  supplies  he 
will  need  for  the  day. 

Whenever  possible,  have  your  salesman  work  with 
your  distributors’  salesmen,  turn  and  turn  about. 
When  his  work  with  each  is  finished,  have  him  take 
stock  and  secure  an  order  if  possible.  Then,  when  he 
has  covered  his  territory  once  over  in  this  fashion, 
start  him  right  over  it  again. 

You  can  not  seriously  adopt  such  a  program,  carry 
it  into  execution  for  three  months  only  and  fail  to  say 
it  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  constructive  moves 
you  have  ever  made  toward  building  worthwhile  dealer 
co-operation  and  profitable  increase  in  total  sales. 

Forget  price  merchandising  in  1933,  do  something 
toward  letting  the  retailer  know  more  about  your 
product,  what  it  is,  how  it  can  be  sold  and  why  he 
should  sell  it! 


The  foundation  of  every  nationally  known  line  of 
canned  foods  on  the  market  today  was  laid  in  selling 
of  this  substantial  character.  The  constructive  sales 
work  of  the  past  has  helped  more  than  you  can  realize 
to  maintain  in  distribution  those  brands  still  com¬ 
manding  ready  consumer  acceptance. 

Resolve  now  to  do  your  part  toward  joining  that 
happy  sales  family! 

HOW  87  COMPANIES  MAKE  EVERY  EMPLOYEE 
A  SALESMAN 

URING  a  period  when  one  of  the  big  problems  of 
business  has  been  to  maintain  revenue,  many 
companies  have  developed  plans  for  using  their 
“non-selling”  employees  for  sales  work.  A  digest  of 
the  employee-selling  experiences  of  87  retail,  whole¬ 
sale,  service  and  manufacturing  organizations  using 
factory  office,  and  other  employees  to  get  business,  is 
presented  in  a  48-page  report  entitled  Selling  by 
Employees,  published  recently  by  the  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  summarizes  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  various  companies  which  have  adopted 
employee-selling  plans ;  it  discusses  the  different  types 
of  plans  and  factors  to  be  considered  in  organizing  an 
employee-selling  program,  and  outlines  the  methods 
taken  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  personnel.  Part 
II  presents  in  some  detail  a  few  typical  plans.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  list  of  references  which  may 
be  useful  to  those  wishing  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  organizations  whose  programs  are  described  in 
the  survey  represent  many  lines  of  business,  selling 
a  wide  range  of  products  and  services  in  common  use. 
The  report  states  that  the  plans  examined  seemed  to 
be  an  outgrowth  of  this  line  of  reasoning:  (1)  “all 
employees  have  a  certain  number  of  relatives,  friends 
and  acquaintances;  (2)  if  these  employees  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  salesmen  and  their  friends  into  customers, 
the  result  will  be  profitable.” 

Chief  executives,  sales  managers,  personnel  officers 
and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of  all-employee 
selling  activities  may  obtain  copies  of  Selling  by 
Employees  by  writing  to  the  Policyholders  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OPEN  BRANCH  OFFICE 

M.  ROGERS  &  COMPANY,  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  Wilson,  N.  C.,  have  opened  a 
♦  branch  office  and  warehouse  at  202  Water 
Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  company  has  recently  increased  their  sales 
force,  placing  them  in  better  position  to  render  thor¬ 
ough  and  efficient  representation. 
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EXCHANGE  HOLDS  NEW  YEAR’S  PARTY 

HE  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  held  a 
real  old-time  New  Year’s  Eve  party  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  31st.  All  the  members  and 
a  host  of  friends  gathered  to  exchange  greetings  and 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality — always  famous — of  the 
old  Exchange.  Plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  and  of 
New  Year’s  cheer  made  it  a  merry  party.  A  snappy 
orchestra  roused  the  singing  abilities  of  the  crowd, 
and  a  lot  of  very  good  harmony  resulted.  The  boys 
can  sing,  make  no  mistake,  and  they  did. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Chairman  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  was  in  charge,  while  President  William  E. 
Lamble  received,  assisted  by  “Lee”  Langrall,  beloved 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchange  for  the  past  forty  years 
or  more,  past  Presidents  and  other  officers. 

TO  ORGANIZE  NEW  COMPANY 

E.  DeMASTER  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  resigned 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Calumet  Dutch 
♦  Packing  Company,  and  will  organize  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  under  the  name  of  J.  E.  DeMaster  Company 
with  general  office  in  Belgium. 

The  Calumet  Dutch  Packing  Company  has  its  gen¬ 
eral  offices  here  and  it  operates  canning  plants  at 
Cedar  Grove,  Brillion  and  Belgium,  Wis.  The  J.  E. 
DeMaster  Company  will  take  over  the  Calumet  Dutch 
Packing  Company  plant  at  Belgium  about  January  10, 
Mr.  DeMaster  said. 


The  new  company  will  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and 
otherwise  deal  in  canned  foods,  groceries,  farm  and 
dairy  products  and  other  merchandise. 

Mr.  DeMaster’s  father.  Con  DeMaster  of  Cedar 
Grove,  formerly  farm  superintendent  for  the  Calumet 
Dutch  Packing  Company  at  the  Brillion  plant,  and 
H.  E.  Huenink  of  Cedar  Grove,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  plant  at  Belgium,  will  be  actively  associated 
with  the  new  concern. 

Officers  of  the  J.  E.  DeMaster  Company  will  be: 

J.  E.  DeMaster,  president  and  treasurer. 

Con  DeMaster,  vice-president. 

H.  E.  Huenink,  secretary. 

NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

L.  MORRIS  and  J.  E.  Heaner  will  operate  a 
brokerage  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
♦  Morris-Heaner  Company,  with  offices  at  714  M 
&  M  Building,  Houston,  Texas.  They  will  maintain  a 
complete  sales  organization  and  will  be  in  a  position 
at  all  times  to  render  sales  service  at  a  minimum 
charge  on  lines  requiring  special  introductory  work. 

MAY  PACK  TOMATOES 

R.  JUAN  SILVA,  72  Saratoga  Avenue,  South 
Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  interested  in  forming  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  canning  tomatoes 
and  is  interested  in  information  relative  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  necessary  equipment. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Ganne^  G'oo^s  an^  Gt 


anners 


Supplii 


les 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 9  Tuc  Huskers,  complete  with  the  latest 
improvements,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1891  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  for  Bottles  from  4 
to  14  oz.  Practically  new;  used  only  a  few  months. 
Machine  is  set  to  crown  120  bottles  per  minute  and  is 
a  direct  motor  drive,  motor  being  attached. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper  in  good 
condition.  Ayars  Bean  Packer  for  No.  2  cans.  Six 
Tuc  Huskers. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co. ,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— No.  2i  Labeler.  Give  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 


PUBLIC  SALE  ION  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14th, 
1933  at  12  o’clock  at  Silver  Run,  nine  miles  north  of 
Westminister,  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  Can¬ 
ning  Factory  equipped  to  can  corn,  tomatoes,  peas 
and  beans,  together  with  farm  containing  120  acres. 
On  State  Road  between  Westminster  and  Gettysburg. 
Correspondence  before  day  of  sale  solicited. 

Ivan  L.  Hoff,  Westminster,  Maryland. 
Attorney  named  in  Mortgage. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  canning  plant,  building  and 
equipment.  In  first  class  condition.  In  community 
where  most  anything  can  be  grown.  If  interested, 
write 

Dr.  G.  C.  Jernigan,  Rector,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed  that’s  pure.  Genuine  Mar- 
lobe  and  Pritchard.  Grown  separate.  Buy  direct 
and  save  the  difference.  State  quantity  needed. 

Nor.  Quality  Growers,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Bookkeeper- Accountant  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 

Address  Box  B-1890  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— We  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  faithful,  competent,  sober  industrial  fact¬ 
ory  Superintendent;  one  who  is  in  position  to  work  for  a  small 
salary  until  such  time  as  the  canning  business  will  warrant  the 
payment  of  better  wages. 

Address  Box  B-1894  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 

Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 
HANOVER,  PA. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIUUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY 

“As  soon  as  I  saw  you  come  around  the  bend  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘Forty-five  at  least.’  ” 

Lady  Driver:  “How  dare  you?  It’s  this  hat  that 
makes  me  look  so  old.” 

YUM-YUM 

“And  what,”  asked  the  chief  of  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
in  his  kindest  tones,  “was  your  business  before  you 
were  captured  by  my  men?” 

“I  was  a  newspaper  man,”  answered  the  captive. 

“An  editor?” 

“No,  merely  a  sub-editor.” 

“Cheer  up,  young  man!  Promotion  awaits  you. 
After  dinner  you  shall  be  editor-in-chief.” 

PROOF  POSITIVE 

Customer — Do  you  give  a  guarantee  with  this  hair 
restorer  ? 

Barber — Guarantee,  sir?  Why  we  give  a  comb! 

THE  SAD  SIDE 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner  little  Tommy  suddenly 
put  down  his  spoon  and  pushed  away  his  plate  of 
uneaten  pudding. 

His  mother  glanced  at  her  son  in  great  astonishment. 

“Why,  Tommy  boy,”  she  cried,  “what’s  the  matter? 
You  look  mournful — didn’t  you  want  your  pudding?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  small  boy’s  answer,  “that’s  just  it. 

I  am  mor’n  full !” 

SNAPPY  STORY 

“George  broke  up  my  party  the  other  evening.  He 
started  to  tell  a  story  and  I  had  to  send  him  home.” 

“Well?” 

“But  all  the  rest  followed  him  home  to  hear  the  end 
of  it.” 

One  of  Boston’s  nice  old  ladies  was  trying  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  hat.  The  salesgirl  insisted  on  showing  her  the 
latest  tilted  creations.  Finally  the  nice  old  lady,  in 
desperation,  broke  out  with :  “Young  lady,  I’m  65,  and 
I’ve  worn  petticoats  all  my  life,  and  I  want  a  hat  that 
looks  it!” 

HEN  PECKED 

J udge — The  traffic  officer  says  you  got  sarcastic  with 
him? 

Mr.  Nagger — But  I  didn’t  intend  to  be.  He  talked 
to  me  like  my  wife  does  and  I  forgot  myself  and  an¬ 
swered,  Yes,  my  dear! 


Safe .  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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0-0*®  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHBN 

c"  «» 


IF  William  Shakespeare  were  writing  today  for  the  modem  mag¬ 
azines  how  different  Juliet  may  have  talked  to  her  Romeo. 
And  what  would  his  answer  have  been?  *‘Sure,  Julia,  have  canned 
foods  all  the  time — I  like  ’em.** 

What  are  your  canning  problems?  Heekin  has  made  a  reputation 
for  honest,  sincere,  understanding  service  to  the  canners.  Year 
after  year  we  have  built  soundly — always  serving.  In  the  years 
to  come  this  service  is  bound  to  be  appreciated  by  more  and  more 
canners.  Are  you  one  of  them?  The  Heekin  Can  Go.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Considering  Can  Prices — Inventories  About  Completed;  Buying 
Near — Mark  Up  Your  Goods  and  be  Ready — Price  With  the 
Public  Has  Failed  Dismally  and  the  Reaction  is  On. 

HAT  CAN  PRICES? — It  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  rush  the  new  can  prices  to  us  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  first  issue  of  the  new  year,  for  in 
those  days  we  carried  the  can  prices  in  our  market 
page.  But  that  custom  has  passed  with  the  many 
others,  and  so  we  have  had  no  new  can  prices  as  yet. 
In  the  consideration  of  1933  operations  this  question 
is  uppermost  in  all  canners’  minds,  and  we  can  hardly 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  ideas  of  the  largest  buyer 
of  cans  in  the  business.  The  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
as  expressed  in  their  little  pamphlet.  The  Optimist, 
just  at  hand.  They  say: 

“Prices  for  packers’  cans  will  be  an  item  of  unusual 
importance  to  the  whole  canning  industry  during  the 
coming  year.  These  prices  are  based  on  the  official 
price  of  tin  plate,  plus  an  amount  which  represents 
fabrication  costs  and  profit. 

“On  November  17  last,  the  official  price  of  tin  plate 
was  reduced  from  $4.75  to  $4.25  per  base  box,  but  no 
announcement  has  so  far  been  forthcoming  from  the 
can  manufacturers  relative  to  savings  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  costs  that  can  be  passed  on  to  canners.  And  yet 
such  savings  must  be  an  important  fraction  of  the 
l)rice  of  cans. 

“Without  question,  the  can  makers  have  worked  out 
economies  in  production  commensurate  with  those 
achieved  in  other  industries.  Improved  automatic 
machinery  has  been  developed.  Wages  are  lower;  fuel 
and  power  cost  less  than  formerly,  and  so  do  the  raw 
materials,  other  than  tin  plate,  that  enter  into  the 
])roduction  of  cans. 

“There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  some  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  but  this  has  been  somewhat  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  actual  reductions,  in  important  sections. 
Credit  losses  doubtless  constitute  another  counter¬ 
balancing  item,  but  packers  who  pay  their  bills  are 
hardly  likely  to  regard  this  as  justification  for  main¬ 
taining  prices  at  a  time  like  the  present. 

“Throughout  every  branch  of  industry  there  is  a 
clear  realization  of  the  utter  necessity  of  getting  pro¬ 
duction  costs  down  to  a  rock-bottom  basis  in  order 
that  prices  to  consumers  may  align  with  the  depleted 
purchasing  power  of  the  public.  The  can  manufac¬ 
turers  must  aid  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  in  lowering 
the  food  costs  of  the  nation.”  • 


DEMAND — Canners,  of  course,  hoped  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  increased  demand  for  canned  foods  would  start 
off  right  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  that  has  not 
happened,  nor  could  it  be,  logically,  expected.  The 
buyers  are  busy  this  week  in  finishing  up  their  inven¬ 
tories,  and  until  the  “big  boss”  has  a  chance  to  analyze 
those  figures  he  will  not  send  down  orders  to  buy. 
Truth  is  everybody  wanted  everybody  else  to  start 
something  with  the  new  year,  and  so  everybody  waited, 
and  that  is  where  we  are  today.  However,  it  may  not 
be  long  now  before  the  good  orders  are  quietly  slipped 
out,  and  sellers  must  be  prepared.  There  will  be  no 
brass  bands  announcing  their  coming.  They  will  just 
take  the  goods  away  from  you  quietly,  and  painlessly, 
until  you  awaken  to  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
cleaned  out,  and  at  the  old,  low,  unsatisfactory  prices. 
Your  job  now  is  to  mark  up  your  goods  and  be  ready. 
The  jobbers  know  that  supplies  in  first  hands  are 
light;  they  realize  that  if  things  were  normal  canned 
foods  would  be  stronger  than  ever  before  seen;  but 
they  will  come  to  you  with  the  plea  that  the  public 
cannot  pay  advancing  prices,  and  for  that  reason  that 
old  rates  must  be  maintained.  If  present  prices  were 
showing  even  cost  to  the  canners  that  argument  might 
hold,  but  the  public  does  not  ask  the  food  producer  to 
lose  money  on  every  can  provided  for  it.  An  advance 
of  Ic  per  can  would  not  stop  the  public  one  moment, 
but  that  little  difference  in  price  would  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  discouragement  and  an  inclination  to 
stop  and  encouragement  and  the  determination  to 
carry  on.  And  let  these  price-gougers  remember  that 
unless  you  give  the  producers  some  shade  of  profit  the 
factories  cannot  remain  open,  and  unless  the  factories 
open  and  call  back  the  laborers  there  can  be  no  money 
to  buy,  and  our  troubles  must  increase.  The  farmers 
have  been  petted  and  coddled  by  the  politicians  until 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  they  are  the  rock- 
bottom  of  our  troubles,  and  that  despite  the  un- 
American,  socialistic  Farm  Relief  moves,  the  “dis¬ 
solving”  fund  of  $500,000,000,  and  its  present  sug¬ 
gested  twin,  the  domestic  allotment  plan ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  if  industrial  relief  in  the  form  of  re-opening 
factories,  re-employment  of  labor  and  the  starting  of 
fires  under  the  boilers  once  more  is  not  attended  to, 
there  can  be  no  definite  benefits  accrue  to  either 
farmers  or  any  others.  And  you  can’t  start  those  fac¬ 
tories  unless  you  consent  to  pay  at  least  a  small  profit 
on  the  sale  of  their  products.  A  moratorium  to  manu¬ 
facturers  on  taxes,  interest,  and  debts  will  do  more  to 
restore  business  than  the  voting  of  billions  to  farm 
relief.  The  public  has  followed  blindly  the  fine  public 
spirit;  that  our  government  expenses  must  be  met; 
but  they  have  in  mind  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
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government,  and  not  the  whole  unending  string  of 
luxuries  and  undertakings  and  bureaus  that  they  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  up  in  the  golden  days  but  which  are 
not  at  all  needed  under  present  conditions;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  never  intended  maintaining  jobholders  at 
unchanged  rates  of  salary,  when  the  taxpayer  is 
standing  a  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  cut,  and  some 
worse  than  that.  Tax  revolution  is  already  apparent, 
and  that  is  most  unfortunate. 

The  market — There  has  been  some  slight  change 
in  market  prices  this  week.  Spinach  is  up  a  little 
and  most  items  in  the  tomato  line  are  higher.  This 
is  a  good  beginning  and  it  may  be  expected  to  go  on, 
and  we  will  soon  see  it  in  other  items. 

In  checking  over  some  lists  of  sales  this  week,  we 
tried  to  find  evidence  of  the  demand  for  the  poorer 
grades,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much;  but  it 
does  not  appear.  There  were  some  cheap  goods  bought 
of  course,  but  most  of  the  buying  was  in  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  and  good  standards.  It  looks  like  just  another 
market  steer  to  get  the  better  grades  at  lower  prices. 
Of  this  you  may  be  absolutely  certain:  the  public  is 
demanding  better  and  better  grades  every  day.  They 
want  value  for  their  money  and  they  are  getting  it. 
And  the  buyers  know  this,  too.  So  wipe  off  your 
memo  pad  that  the  market  wants  poor  qualities. 

We  could  tell  you  of  instances  where  canners  have 
lost  markets  that  they  had  worked  hard  and  long  to 
build  up,  through  listening  to  that  canard.  In  the 
drive  for  business  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
put  their  better  labels  on  the  poor  quality,  and  it  has 
killed  them  deader  than  Hector’s  ghost.  They  are 
dead  all  over  now,  in  better  quality  and  poorer  quality. 
The  public  was  never  so  inquisitive  and  careful  as  it  is 
today.  Be  careful  in  everything  you  ship  so  that  your 
goods  will  meet  that  investigation.  Don’t  let  the 
shortsighted  buyers  mislead  you.  Most  of  them  are 
“price”  buyers ;  but  the  public  has  learned  the  mistake 
of  buying  “price.”  That  change  has  been  on  for  some¬ 
time. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Strengthening  —  Tomatoes  Firmer  —  Fruits  Firm  to 
Strong — Peas  Closely  Held — Corn  Slightly  Easier — Grapefruit 

Quiet. 

New  York,  January  5,  1933. 

Market  strengthens— while  the  New 

Year’s  Day  holidays  disrupted  trading  in  the 
canned  foods  market  during  the  week,  a  better 
feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  trade,  fostered  by  grow¬ 
ing  signs  of  improvement  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
packs  although  buying  has  not  yet  assumed  important 
proportions. 

However,  with  inventory-time  over  and  low  stocks 
on  hand,  a  resumption  of  activity  in  the  market  may 
be  expected  shortly.  Some  of  the  more  optimistic  fac¬ 


tors  hold  that  prices  will  reflect  any  buying  immedi¬ 
ately  although  no  wide  advances  are  expected.  In 
normal  times,  present  market  conditions  would  see 
prices  advance  sharply  on  any  indication  of  buying 
but  with  the  present  curtailed  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  consumer,  advances  will  be  limited  to 
small  degrees  in  most  instances,  according  to  present 
indications. 

TOMATOES — Firmed  up  to  start  the  new  year  on 
a  definitely  stronger  basis.  Tri-state  packers  are  ask¬ 
ing  slightly  higher  prices  and  tomatoes  seem  to  be  on 
their  way  out  of  the  slump  in  w’hich  they  have  lingered 
recently. 

With  packers  indicating  their  confidence  through 
firming  price  lists  in  advance  of  the  expected  resump¬ 
tion  of  buying,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  more 
advances  are  in  store  when  buyers  enter  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  cover  their  commitments. 

There  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  any  distress 
stocks  being  available  to  be  used  to  “bear”  the  market. 
Any  canner  who  has  been  able  to  hold  on  to  his  stocks 
this  long  is  more  than  likely  well  enough  financed  to 
resist  any  pressure  that  may  emanate  from  sources 
unwilling  to  see  higher  prices. 

FRUITS — Year-end  liquidation  by  some  of  the 
smaller  packers  on  the  Pacific  coast  resulted  in  some 
low-priced  offerings  being  made  around  the  trade 
during  the  close  of  the  year.  These  will  more  than 
likely  be  quickly  cleaned  up,  however,  and  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  weakness  in  the  general  price  structure. 

The  general  list  is  firm  to  strong  with  some  of  the 
items  which  are  held  in  light  supply  likely  to  mark  up 
advances  as  buyers  start  bidding.  Peaches,  produc¬ 
tion  held  down  to  a  fair  working  level,  seem  likely  to 
move  along  on  a  stable  price  basis  with  some  strength¬ 
ening  indicated  as  stock  diminish. 

PEAS — Continue  to  move  along  in  the  same  manner 
that  has  characterized  trading  in  this  item  in  recent 
weeks.  Standards,  both  up-state  and  in  Wisconsin, 
are  closely  held  with  packers  resisting  any  move  to¬ 
wards  lower  prices. 

Fancies  are  available  on  concessions  from  the  West¬ 
ern  packers  who  apparently  are  not  moving  these 
items  as  fast  as  they  wish.  New  York  State  fancies 
are  slightly  firmer  than  the  Wisconsin  offerings. 

CORN — Was  closely  held  in  Maine  although  the 
market  here  experienced  slight  weakness  following 
some  year-end  liquidation  sales  from  Western  factors. 
Prices  eased  off  slightly  but  it  is  held  that  this  soft¬ 
ening  will  likely  be  temporary. 

PINEAPPLE — With  the  $1,000,000  advertising 
campaign  of  the  pineapple  producers  organization 
well  under  way,  distributors  report  that  movements 
in  the  family  sized  pineapple  cans  have  picked  up 
somewhat  as  a  result. 

The  campaign  is  building  up  valuable  good  will  for 
canned  pineapple  as  well  as  increasing  sales  of  this 
item  as  it  goes  along,  according  to  trade  reports. 

SALMON — Continued  dull  although  prices  held 
stable.  Movements  of  fancy  grades  into  distributing 
channels  held  at  a  fairly  good  level  and  from  all  ap¬ 
parent  indications,  these  grades  will  be  exhausted  far 
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before  the  new  packing  season.  Prices  have  not  fully 
reflected  this  condition  as  yet  but  the  trade  expects 
these  items  to  work  into  higher  price  levels  as  the 
shortage  becomes  more  apparent. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Showed  little  but  routine  activity 
during  the  week  with  little  action  expected  until  the 
pack  actually  gets  under  way  in  Florida  and  the  price 
situation  is  clearer.  With  the  carryover  pack  well 
cleaned  up  the  market  is  clear  for  the  new  pack  but 
the  confusion  existing  in  prices  has  hampered  trading. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Figuring  Inventories — Better  Prices  Expected  and  Wanted  by 
Some  at  Least — Milk  to  Advance — Convention  Time  Absorbs 
Interest — All  Must  Visit  Chicago's  World’s  Fair. 

Chicago,  January  5,  1933. 

CHANGING  TIMES— Much  has  been  written 
about  the  change  in  grocery  distribution  during 
these  past  number  of  years  but  guess  it’s  only 
part  of  the  change  that  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Over 
the  past  week-end  I  was  reading  from  a  book  by  that 
great  German  poet,  philosopher  and  prophet,  Goethe; 
and  “way  back  there”  he  wrote,  “the  old  tumbles,  the 
times  are  changing,  and  the  new  life  blossoms  from 
the  ruins.”  We  could  not  help  but  reflect  that  today 
we  too  are  in  a  period  of  change.  The  fires  of  this 
depression  have  just  about  burned  out.  The  canner 
and  distributor  who  have  survived  the  testing  gruel 
will  be  better  fortified  for  the  developments  that  lie 
ahead. 

GENERAL  MARKET — It  is  too  early  in  the  new 
year  to  depict  any  definite  trends.  Most  of  the  buyers 
are  busy  figuring  their  inventory  and  possibly  little 
or  no  action  will  be  had  until  next  week. 

TOMATOES — It  was  encouraging  news  to  learn 
that  the  Maryland  tomato  market  had  developed 
strength  and  during  a  period  that  usually  is  more  than 
quiet.  That  ought  to  be  a  forerunner  for  better  values. 
No  one  in  the  trade  expects  prices  to  go  sky-rocketing 
but  an  advance  of  5c  per  dozen  would  help  both  the 
canner  as  well  as  the  grocer.  Along  that  line  of 
thought,  overhead  a  buyer  remarked  yesterday  that  he 
wished  he  had  to  pay  10c  per  dozen  more  for  toma¬ 
toes  that  he  will  need  from  now  on  until  the  new  pack¬ 
ing.  The  attitude  of  that  particular  buyer  is  given 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  so  they  will  understand 
that  there  are  some  buyers  who  would  like  to  see  an 
advancing  market. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Reports  come  from  along 
the  grapevine  route  that,  there  is  going  to  be  another 
advance  soon.  Those  milk  boys  are  getting  their  gin¬ 
ger  up  it  seems.  The  market  is  as  last  reported,  i.  e.. 
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$2.60  on  advertised  brands  with  $2.40  as  the  minimum 
on  non-advertised  brands. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  bulk  of  the  business  in  this 
item  is  in  No.  2i/o  tins  these  days.  The  old-time  kegs, 
half-barrels  and  casks  have  gone  the  way  of  the  horse 
and  buggy,  and  why  not — the  housewife  can  take  the 
tin,  prepare  that  healthy  food  and  all  without  the 
apartment  or  home  becoming  “smelled  up.”  No.  21/0 
sauer  kraut  from  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  as  well 
as  northern  Ohio,  is  available  in  Chicago  at  prices 
ranging  from  62i/jc  to  65c,  delivered. 

PERSONALS — The  last  week  of  the  old  year  was 
taken  up  by  several  of  the  leading  jobbers  of  Chicago 
with  their  annual  schools.  Reid  Murdock  &  Company ; 
Steele  Wedeles  Company,  and  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Company  were  prominent  in  this  direction. 

“Sam”  Gorsline  is  a  busy  boy  these  days.  He’s  mail¬ 
ing  a  very  interesting  booklet  in  behalf  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  Association,  and  in  addition  has  sent 
out  the  annual  notices  for  the  Old  Guard  dinner  on 
January  22nd. 

CONVENTION — That  reminds  us  that  within  a 
couple  short  weeks  Chicago  will  be  host  again  to  the 
Canners’  Convention.  It’s  going  to  be  a  good  one,  too, 
from  all  present  indications.  Because  entertainments 
have  been  eliminated  (and  the  machinery  exhibit,  too) 
there  ought  to  be  more  real  constructive  results. 
Talking  about  conventions,  you’ll  pardon  your  Chicago 
correspondent  if  he  suggests  that  when  the  visitors 
attend  the  canners’  meeting  this  month  that  they  not 
leave  Chicago  until  they  have  visited  the  Century  of 
Progress  (World’s  Fair)  grounds.  They  will  have  an 
eye-opener.  It  is  a  wonderful,  magnificent,  stupendous, 
and  inspiring  undertaking.  That  it  will  start  on  time 
i.  e.,  June  1st  next,  cannot  be  doubted.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  money  to  “start  the  works”  is  already  in 
the  bank.  The  general  admission  price  during  the 
Fair  will  be  only  fifty  cents  and  that  means  that  all 
exhibits  will  be  included.  Of  course,  there  will  be  con¬ 
cessions  where  extra  charges  will  be  made.  Every 
reader  of  your  worthy  paper  who  attends  the  coming 
canners’  meeting,  should  take  at  least  half  a  day  to 
visit  the  grounds  of  this  truly  wonderful  undertaking. 
It  will  be  time  well  spent  and  thev  will  never  regret 
it.  We  mention  all  this  because,  Chicago  is  going  to 
be  host  in  1933  (so  we  are  reliably  informed)  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  different  conventions.  Naturally, 
the  maiority  of  such  meetings  are  drawn  here  because 
of  the  Fair.  In  addition,  the  Fair  itself  will  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  visitors.  All  this  means  food.  It  means  that 
Chicago  will  have  to  have  more  canned  foods.  Our 
Chicago  merchants  are  looking  forward  as  a  result  to 
a  greater,  larger  and  better  business  in  1933. 

FLASH — A  recognized  authority  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Indiana  and  reports  that  the 
Hoosier  State  has  gone  into  this  new  year  with  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  than  for 
many  a  year  past.  Particularly  is  that  true  of  toma¬ 
toes.  He  claims  that  with  any  kind  of  a  buying  demand 
the  next  two  months,  Indiana’s  spot  stocks  will  be 
shipped  out. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Seafood  Canning  At  a  Standstill — ^The  Odds  Are  Against  Us 
in  1933 — Oysters  in  Very  Good  Condition — More  About 
Oysterman's  Murder. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  5,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  seafood  canning  game  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  both  from  a  production  and  from  a  sales 
standpoint. 

The  boats  have  been  in  for  the  holidays  and  are  now 
fitting  out  to  go  shrimping  and  oystering,  and  the 
factories  are  taking  inventory  and  straightening  out 
things  to  resume  canning  operations. 

There  will  hardly  be  any  more  factories  in  operation 
this  winter  than  there  were  when  they  closed  down 
for  the  holidays,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  one 
or  two  canneries  that  will  drop  out,  because  they  have 
filled  the  orders  that  they  had  booked  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  too  fickle  to  gamble  on  it  for  the  future. 

The  buyers,  too,  are  taking  a  “buying  vacation,” 
because  they’re  taking  inventory  and  planning  on  the 
future  which  is  a  problem  now  if  there  ever  was  one, 
no  matter  in  what  kind  of  business  you  are  in. 

The  great  statesman  and  patriot,  Patrick  Henry, 
once  said  that  we  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the 
past  and  if  he  is  right,  then  we  have  not  much  to 
look  forward  to  in  1933,  because  the  two  previous 
years  just  passed  have  been  mighty  lean  ones  from 
a  business  standpoint. 

However,  we’ve  had  a  great  number  of  years  of 
plenty  since  Patrick  Henry  uttered  those  words, 
therefore  why  should  we  take  his  words  so  seriously, 
therefore  let’s  don’t  lay  down  on  the  job  before  us  and 
take  the  count  of  ten  right  now,  but  keep  on  fighting 
until  we  are  completely  knocked  out.  Look  at  the 
Pittsburgh  football  team  in  the  Southern  California 
game  January  2.  They  were  outclassed  and  might  as 
well  say,  whipped,  before  they  went  into  the  game, 
but  that  did  not  stop  ’em,  but  they  went  into  the  game 
and  gave  Southern  California  the  best  they  had.  They 
didn’t  win,  but  it  wasn’t  because  they  didn’t  try  and 
you  will  find  every  player  on  the  Pittsburgh  team 
ready  to  plunge  into  another  contest  and  fight  just  as 
hard  against  odds  as  they  did  in  California. 

So  it  should  be  with  us.  The  odds  are  again.st  us  in 
being  able  to  win  out  over  the  depression  in  1933,  but 
like  the  Pittsburgh  team  let’s  go  into  the  game  with 
the  same  spirit  and  determination  as  they  did  and 
whether  we  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  a  “35  to  0” 
contest  or  not,  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  that  we 
gave  the  world  the  best  we  had  and  we  are  no  slackers. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  75c  to  85c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  Pathfinder  has  this  to  say:  “Pel- 
ecypoda  filibranchiata  ostrea  is  very  good  now,”  and 
for  fear  that  you  are  as  dumb  as  I  am  and  you  don’t 
know  what  the  magazine  is  talking  about,  I  will  say 
that  The  Pathfinder  has  been  nice  enough  to  interpret 


this  scientific  language  to  mean  in  plain  English  that 
“oysters  are  very  good  now.” 

Scientists  always  do  things  different,  but  they  surely 
spread  themselves  a  plenty  when  they  used  three  out¬ 
landish  words  to  say  oysters. 

Yes,  oysters  are  in  the  very  best  of  condition  and 
it  is  too  bad  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  folks  com¬ 
mence  to  lay  off  them  and  begin  to  divert  their  appetite 
to  other  foods. 

Lent  does  not  start  this  year  until  March  1st  and 
while  not  the  latest  lent  that  we  ever  had,  yet  it  ranks 
in  the  late  dates,  as  lent  starts  in  February  more  times 
than  it  does  in  March  and  March  8th  is  the  latest  we 
have,  whereas  we’ve  had  Ash  Wednesday  as  early  as 
February  5th.  Ash  Wednesday  is  the  beginning  of 
Lent  and  Easter  Sunday  ends  it,  and  this  year  Easter 
Sunday  will  fall  on  April  16  or  mid-spring,  which  will 
not  do  the  oyster  business  very  much  good,  as  it  will 
run  lent  into  balmy  spring  weather. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  62Y>c  to  65c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

LOUISIANA  OYSTERMAN  ADMITS  HAVING 
FIRED  SHOT  THAT  KILLED  MISSISSIPPI  FISH¬ 
ERMAN — Peter  Marconi,  who  was  arrested  in  St. 
Bernard  Parish,  La.,  with  his  brother,  Dominique,  and 
his  cousin,  John  Marconi,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  fired  on  the  Biloxi  lugger  “Nellie  L”  on  December 
20th,  only  to  frighten  the  lugger  away  and  had  no 
intention  of  hitting  any  one  aboard. 

Captain  Mack  Touchet  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  was  fatally 
shot  on  his  fishing  lugger  “Nellie  L”  while  in  the 
Louisiana  marsh  waters  and  Peter,  Dominique  and 
John  Marconi  have  been  arrested  for  the  killing  of 
Captain  Touchet. 

Marconi,  while  said  to  have  admitted  that  he  shot 
at  the  lugger  to  scare  them  off,  yet  he  insists  that  he 
did  so  because  Touchet  and  his  crew  were  stealing 
oysters  from  Marconi’s  private  reef  off  the  Louisiana 
coast,  as  deputy  Staunder,  following  a  conference  with 
District  Attorney  William  Colmer  and  County  Prose¬ 
cutor  Gaston  Hewes  here  said  affidavits  against  crew 
of  the  “Nellie  L,”  charging  both  trespass  and  larceny 
had  already  been  filed  in  St.  Bernard. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Returns  Poor — Small  Stocks  of  Canned  Foods  on  Hand — 
Fig  Pack  Increasing — Tomato  Pack  Figures  About  Ready — 
Interest  in  Pink  Salmon  Increasing. 

San  Francisco,  January  5,  1933. 

ROP  RETURNS  —  Bumper  crops  but  small 
financial  returns  were  the  lot  of  California 
farmers  in  1932,  according  to  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  service.  The  value  of  the  fruit  and 
nut  crop  is  placed  at  $123,460,000,  or  less  than  half 
the  sum  received  by  farmers  four  years  ago,  while 
production  during  the  past  year  was  over  500,000  tons 
in  excess  of  the  1929  production.  Returns  in  1932 
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were  lower  on  most  items  than  in  1931,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  exceptions  being  oranges  and  lemons.  The  apple 
crop  of  1932  was  valued  at  $3,089,000,  as  against 
$5,823,000  for  the  previous  year;  apricots  at 
$4,459,000,  as  compared  with  $7,917,000;  cherries  at 
$1,020,000,  as  against  $1,860,000;  olives  at  $638,000, 
as  against  $736,000;  pears  at  $2,225,000,  as  against 
$4,906,000;  plums  at  $1,003,000,  as  against  $1,392,000, 
and  cling  peaches  at  $1,739,000,  as  against  $8,940,000. 
Some  of  these  fruits  are  handled  almost  exclusively 
by  canners  and  all  depend  largely  upon  the  canning 
industry  for  a  market  outlet,  with  the  exception  of 
apples. 

While  crops  were  large,  canned  packs  were  held 
down,  with  the  result  that  large  quantities  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  1932  pack  of  peaches, 
apricots  and  pears  in  California  and  pineapple  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  to  about  14,650,000  cases, 
as  compared  with  about  25,220,000  in  1931.  The 
peach  pack  was  reduced  by  23.6  per  cent,  the  apricot 
pack  by  60.1  per  cent.  Stocks  of  peaches  on  hand  are 
32  per  cent  smaller  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  apricots 
are  40  per  cent  less,  pears  31  per  cent  less  and  pine¬ 
apple  12  per  cent  less. 

FIGS  —  The  Canners  League  of  California  has 
brought  out  pack  statistics  covering  the  1932  pack  of 
figs  in  tin  in  California,  compiled  from  individual, 
confidential  reports  of  fig  packers.  The  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  figures,  which  are  included  in  the  totals,  were 
compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Canners  Association.  The  pack  was 
147,573  cases,  made  up  of  16,041  cases  in  No.  1  tins, 
46,717  cases  in  No.  21/2,  70,822  in  No.  10,  10,976  in 
8-ounce  and  3,017  in  miscellaneous  sizes.  The  pack 
in  1931  was  77,482  cases,  in  1930  it  was  237,600  cases, 
in  1929  w'as  223,857  cases,  and  in  1928  amounted  to 
218,544  cases. 

TOMATO  PACK — Figures  on  the  California  tomato 
pack  will  be  released  shortly  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California,  along  with  the  figures  on  miscellaneous 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Pack  statistics  on  major  items 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  brought  out  in  season, 
leaving  but  little  to  be  announced  at  the  opening  of 
the  year.  The  Northwest  Canners  Association  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  reconsidered  its  decision  not  to  release 
1932  pack  figures  until  just  before  packing  operations 
commence  in  1933  and  the  1932  statistics  are  expected 
shortly.  In  the  future,  however,  if  present  plans  are 
followed,  pack  statistics  will  not  be  released  until 
spring. 

SALMON — Interest  in  pink  salmon  is  showing  a 
gain  and  considerable  buying  is  being  done  by  chain 
store  organizations  whenever  concessions  are  offered. 
Fancy  salmon  is  about  sold  up  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  off-grade  fancy  to  be 
had. 

NOTES 

E.  F.  Euphrat,  president  of  the  Pacific  Can  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  and 
comments  on  the  need  of  American  fisheries  for  protection 
against  the  dumping  of  Russian,  Japanese  and  Norwegian  canned 
fish.  Tuna  from  Japan  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  the  same 
is  true  of  sardines  from  Norway.  The  situation  is  held  to  be  due 
to  the  depreciation  in  foreign  currency. 
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A  new  price  list  is  being  brought  out  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  but  it  is  announced  that  no  advances  are  being 
made.  Many  withdrawals  are  in  evidence,  however,  and  others 
are  planned  for  the  near  future  as  stocks  on  many  items  are 
very  low. 

Pacific  coast  salmon  canners  are  watching  with  much  interest 
the  experiments  being  made  in  the  use  of  salmon  oil  in  com¬ 
bating  rickets  in  children.  Claims  are  being  made  by  reseai'ch 
experts  that  salmon  oil  is  twice  as  potent  as  codliver  oil  for  this 
purpose.  Research  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Fisheries 
Experimental  Station  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Harbor  Department  has  suspended  work 
for  the  present  on  its  $700,000  improvement  project  for  the 
use  of  the  fishing  industry.  A  long  rock  and  concrete  mole  has 
been  completed,  but  work  on  finger  wharves,  roads,  ramps  and 
other  improvements  will  be  deferred  until  the  fish  canning  in¬ 
dustry  shows  signs  of  renewed  activity. 

A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  December  29,  when 
the  recommendations  of  the  directors  that  the  assets  of  the 
present  company  be  transferred  to  a  new  corporation  to  effect  a 
financial  reorganization  were  approved.  The  new  company  will 
be  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
present  company  will  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  Pineapple 
Holding  Company  to  act  as  holding  company  for  500,000  shares 
of  $5  par  value  stock  of  the  new  concern. 

When  the  reorganization  is  completed  the  new  company  will 
have  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $15,000,000,  divided  into 
$20  par  convertible  preferred  and  $5  par  common.  There  will  be 
outstanding  $1,500,000  par  value  of  preferred  and  $2,500,000  par 
value  of  common.  Stockholders  of  record  December  1,  1932,  will 
be  offered  the  right  to  subserbie  to  the  75,000  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  ratio  of  one  preferred  to  each  ten  now  held,  the 
unsubscribed  balance  to  be  taken  at  par  by  Castle  &  Cooke 
and  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Company.  The  new  company  will 
issue  to  the  present  company  500,000  shares  or  $2,500,000  par 
value  of  common  stock  in  consideration  for  all  assets  and  will 
take  over  all  obligations  of  the  present  concern. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Tomato  Cannery,  practically 
new  buildings  and  equipment,  assured  acreage. 
Cash  and  Terms. 

Twin  Groves  Canning  Co. 

Carl  Junction,  Mo. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


CAIN  IN  POPULARITY  OF  CANNED  FOODS  IN  CREAT 
BRITAIN  HELD  ENHANCINC  POSITION  OF 
NON-COMPETITIVE  AMERICAN  PACKED  FOODS 

The  apparently  wide  spread  impression  in  the  American  can¬ 
ning  trade  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  British  canning 
industry  was  cutting  into  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  this  field  was  disclaimed  by  Robert  Barlow,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Metal  Box  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  this  country. 

On  the  contrary,  he  contended,  exports  of  California  peaches, 
apricots  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  England  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  raise  have  increased  during  the  past  year  or 
so  and  furthermore,  “the  activities  of  the  English  packers  in 
making  Great  Britain  ‘tin  can  conscious’  expand  the  market  for 
non-competitive  American  packed  canned  foods.” 

Speaking  on  international  trade  problems  currently  affecting 
the  present  world  picture  of  finance  and  trade,  Mr.  Barlow  con¬ 
tended  that  a  stupendous  waste  in  capital  equipment,  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  war-time  emergency  conditions  has  followed  the 
barriers  to  international  trade  that  are  arising  so  rapidly  in 
every  nation  throughout  the  world. 

The  efforts  of  so  many  different  organizations  to  maintain 
their  export  quotas  through  the  building  of  branch  plants  in 
other  countries  had  led  to  extensive  duplication  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  making  useless  the  already  erected  equipment  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  foundation  for  extensive  overproduction  in  many  com¬ 
modities,  he  continued. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fast  booming  British  canning 
industry,  Mr.  Barlow’s  present  organization  represents  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  leading  tin  can  manufacturers  of  England,  and 
has,  in  the  past  ten  years  built  up  an  extensive  industry 
through  the  use  of  American  automatic  machinery  and  mass 
production  methods.  In  1927,  the  total  annual  output  was  but 
8,000,000  cans  while  the  1932  figure  will  run  well  above  the 
112,000,000  unit  mark. 

“The  problem  of  extensive  over-production  in  the  United 
States  is  accentuated  by  the  erection  of  branch  plants  by  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,”  he 
continued.  “Each  structure  built  in  another  land  voids  the 
productive  ability  of  a  similar  amount  of  equipment  in  America. 
Not  only  do  Americans  build  branch  plants  in  England,  how^- 
ever,  but  when  American  exports  are  cut  off  through  some 
reason  or  other,  the  English  themselves  also  feel  compelled  to 
attempt  to  fill  the  demand  through  the  erection  of  plants.  The 
result  is  that  where  previously  a  product  was  supplied  entirely 
by  another  country,  today  an  overproduction  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  of  such  an  article  is  frequent.” 

A  problem  much  similar  to  this  was  felt  in  trade  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Barlow  pointed  out,  when  the  latter  country  placed  an  embargo 
on  tobacco  products.  This  move  was  followed  by  a  rush  of 
British  tobacco  interests  to  build  branch  plants  in  Australia 
and  equally  hasty  building  of  factories  by  Australians  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  within  a  short  time,  production  exceeded 
demand  while  the  action  of  Australian  producers  in  seeking  to 
compete  in  the  export  field  further  complicated  the  situation. 

This  waste  of  capital  equipment  will  continue  as  long  as  each 
debtor  nation  continues  its  efforts  to  increase  its  exports  and 
reduce  its  imports,  he  contended. 

“Our  export  trade  has  proved  to  be  somewhat  of  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  however,”  Mr.  Barlow  continued,  “and  the  results 
since  Great  Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard  have  not  been 
up  to  expectations.  Major  reasons  for  their  failure  were  the 


subsequent  abandonment  by  many  countries  of  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard,  the  decline  in  silver,  which  has  so  greatly  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Far  East  countries,  the  establishment 
of  trade  quotas  and  other  trade  barriers. 

Discussing  the  future  trend  of  sterling  fluctuations,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  expect  any  further  sharp  declines,  “as  there 
cannot  be  too  great  a  disparity  between  English  and  American 
moneys.” 

HOLDS  DOMESTIC  REFINERIES  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  REVIEW 
OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  sugar  industry 
is  given  in  the  year-end  review  of  conditions  in  this  field 
by  Earl  D.  Babst,  chairman  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  in  which  he  contended  that  domestic  refineries  should 
be  given  sufficient  protection  against  foreign  competition  so  as 
to  compete  in  the  American  market  on  equal  terms  with  their 
trade  rivals  from  other  nations. 

“Tropical  duplication  of  sugar  refineries  long  established  on 
the  mainland  continues  to  harass  the  sugar  industry,  both  beet 
and  cane,”  Mr.  Babst’s  statement  pointed  out.  Other  outstand¬ 
ing  developments  during  1932  included  “the  ever-increasing 
flood  of  sugar  refined  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines; 
the  continuance  of  Cuba’s  five-year  plan  of  international  co¬ 
operation  on  production  and  exports;  the  trial  of  the  United 
States  Government  suit  to  dissolve  the  Sugar  Institute  of  domes¬ 
tic  producers,  and  the  efforts  to  increase  consumption.” 

“Receipts  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,”  he  continued,  “may  reach  1,300,000,000  pounds, 
enough  to  supply  13,000,000  Americans.  Insular  refineries  hum 
while  domestic  refineries  reduce  their  melt  or  stand  idle  on  the 
mainland.  This  means  less  employment  and  less  purchase  of 
supplies  here.  Our  colonial  policy,  like  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  manifestly  should  safeguard  our  domestic  refiner¬ 
ies  from  colonial  duplication. 

“Cuba  soon  starts  her  third  crop  under  her  five-year  plan. 
Again  production  has  been  cut.  Stocks  on  hand  remain  high. 
Prices  still  continue  below  the  price  of  production.  Since 
August  10,  1917,  the  sugar  industry  has  been  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  either  by  the  United  States  or  Cuba,  a  total  of 
118  out  of  186  months,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  period.  The  results 
certainly  have  not  been  brilliant.  Interference  with  the  economic 
freedom  of  her  sugar  industry  has  cost  Cuba  her  dominant 
position. 

“The  trial  of  the  suit  brought  by  the  Government  against  the 
Sugar  Institute  has  occupied  most  of  the  year.  The  decision  of 
the  trial  court  is  expected  soon.  The  issue,  as  viewed  by  the 
refiners,  is  whether  an  industry  beset  by  unethical  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  practices  may  abolish  them. 

“Sugar  consumption  here  and  elsewhere  has  continued  only 
slightly  below  normal.  The  value  of  sugar  in  the  diet  is  being 
appreciated  more  and  more.  The  sugar  industries  of  eleven 
more  countries  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  United  States 
refiners  in  promoting  increased  consumption. 

“The  World  War  showed  that  the  domestic  refining  industry 
was  the  key  to  the  nation’s  sugar  supply.  It  is  our  oldest 
manufacturing  industry.  It  has  a  long  record  of  efficiency  and 
service.  It  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  crucible  of 
experience.  The  public  cannot  be  expected  to  surrender  such 
a  safeguard  and  to  accept  instead  dependence  on  untried  and 
distant  island  refineries.” 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M AKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  (Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  jSHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^........ 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . ~~......™~~.... 

Peeled.  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2Vh-—""-—"~~*~>"” 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Glreen  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq....................^. 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KR 
Standard,  N 

2.46 

No.  2% 

No.  3  .... 

2.46 

No.  10  .. 

........ 

8.15 

2.86 

SPINACH! 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  h 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  .. 

2.55 

2.75 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  ... 

....... 

2.15 

California, 

2.40 

Standard, 

........ 

2.05 

Standard, 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.85 


1.20 

3.50 


1.15 

3.75 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . — . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 


.40  . 

•77  Vj. 


2.35 


BEANS! 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 


LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green........„......_~...........~.  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  6-90  6.55 

No.  2  Medium  Green......»...».— ..—  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  5.15  5.25 

No.  2  Green  and  White............— . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

No.  2,  FYesh  White . 60  "65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 47%........ 


BEETS! 

Baby.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.10  _ 

.70  . 

1.00  . 

3.00  3.75 

.65  .85 

2.76  _ 


.76  . 
3.25  , 
.67%, 
3.00  . 


CORN! 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extrtr  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10................... 


••f 


.95 


.90  . 

.82% . 

.80  . . 

"'.75 

.65  - 

.60  .60 
3.50  4.00 


.85 

.76 

.90 

.70 

.85 

.90 

2.60 

.45 

.40 

.70 

.65 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.85 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.76 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.45 

TOMATO  PUREF*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.76 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 40 


.90 

'2.'85 


.35 

.36  . 
.57% 
.65  . 
.87% 
.85  . 


•37% 

"eo 

"85 


3.05 


.40 

2.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90  . 

Split,  No.  10 . -  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  . .  1.10 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.25  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.85  5.25 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90 

No.  3  . 80  1.00 

No.  10  -  2.76  8.00 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . . . 

No.  2,  Preserved . f. . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2- . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . ; . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


8.76 


..  .  ., 

"  " 

1.35 

6.50 

4.76 

4.25 

“ - 

1.76 

2.00 

2.10 

.60 

•***••“ 

1.20 

1.35 

3.50 

.72% 

1.26 

3.55 

.85 

1.30 

...  1.90 

...  1.70 

...  4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.16  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.35 

Fnnev  No.  2**>.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.35  . 

P'NE  APPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.75  1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.65  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.45  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.50  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.50 

No.  10s  .  9.60'  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz,  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 70  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . . . 80  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.55  1.55 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1. .  2.35  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 81%  .82% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.50 

%  Oil,  keys .  13.15 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

Mustard,  Keyless  .  t2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  (3.05 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  ViB  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.65  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  6.16  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . 7.30  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66  ........ 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


Visit  us  during  the  Chicago  Convention 
Room  1435 ~ A  Hotel  Stevens 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


1 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

Important  Recent  Introductions 


P0dS  Large  Podded  Surprise.  Long  Pod  Perfection. 

BcsnS  New  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Sweet  Corn  Proven  Hybrids  oF  Country  Gentleman,  Narrow 

Grain  and  Stowells  Evergreen;  Redgreen,  Cros- 
green.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  Top  Cross 
Bantam.  The  last  two  being  highly  resistant  to 
Stewart's  Disease. 


Beet  Detroit  Dark  Red,  New  Strain. 

Cerrot  Chantenay,  Improved. 

Cucumber  National  Association  Pickling. 


Squash 

Tomato 


Golden  Delicious  Marrow. 

Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Clark's  Special  "B",  Clark's 
Special  "C",  Indiana  Baltimore. 


fVrite  or  wire  your  inquiries  for 

ASGROW  WELL  BRED  SEEDS 

3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


